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THE LABORATORY SYSTEM IN ENGLISH 



FRANCIS INGOLD WALKER 

New Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, Illinois 



Several years ago I became deeply impressed with the idea of 
coming into closer relations with my pupils, and resolved to try an 
experiment. I divided several of my classes into small sections of 
from six to ten pupils each and had each section meet me about a 
table for consultation. My purpose was to do away with the 
formality of the large class and to serve these pupils as a friend and 
adviser rather than as a teacher. A few months of this work 
convinced me that such a laboratory system is a vast improvement 
over class instruction in composition. I learned, among other 
things, that pupils like to work under such conditions and that they 
accordingly put forth more effort and accomplish more in a given 
time than they do in larger classes. One boy, a football player 
who had cherished an abhorrence for theme work, afterward said 
to me: "You aren't the dignified teacher that I used to think you 
were. You seem just like one of the boys, and I have learned to 
like English through this laboratory work." 

Since that day I have often wondered why the laboratory system 
has not been more generally introduced into high schools. Per- 
haps the chief reason is that most high-school principals do not 
regard English composition as a laboratory subject, or, if they do, 
are not willing to make provision for this work in the regular pro- 
gram. This difficulty will disappear when school authorities come 
to. realize the necessity of giving teachers of English as much time 
for laboratory work as is given the teacher of science. 

The laboratory system in English is simply an application of 
the fundamental principles of the scientific laboratory. Pupils are 
assigned to small sections, which can be easily handled, and work 
under the personal direction and supervision of the instructor. It 
being assumed that an instructor has fifty pupils and that four 
minutes is a fair average to give to each pupil, there could be five 
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forty-minute periods one day a week, with ten pupils in each section. 
However, as most teachers of English have something over one 
hundred pupils, it would be necessary to make provision for ten 
sections averaging ten pupils each. This would require two days 
a week, leaving the other three days for regular recitation work. 
It will be observed that I have spoken of single laboratory periods. 
My experience has been that this is better than the double-period 
system, for the reason that it is easier to work with ten pupils 
forty minutes than with twenty pupils eighty minutes, as would 
be the case with double periods. Then, too, most pupils, by doing 
intensive work, can perform all the assigned tasks in forty minutes. 

What should be the nature of this laboratory work ? It may 
consist of any one of a number of things, such as the revising or 
rewriting of themes previously prepared, the writing of short 
themes for which some preparation has been made in advance, or 
the correcting of certain faults in spelling, grammar, sentences, and 
paragraphs. The important thing to be borne in mind is that the 
pupil should be kept busy at a definite task and should perform that 
task in the allotted time under the supervision of the instructor. 
This supervision should be in the nature of directions to the entire 
group at the beginning of the period and suggestions to individuals 
here and there throughout the period. In other words, the 
instructor will perform for the time the function of a city editor on a 
metropolitan newspaper giving directions to his cub reporters. He 
must see that the copy is all ready in time and that it is prepared 
according to a set standard. 

To be more specific, let us suppose that a number of themes have 
been brought into the laboratory. Each pupil exchanges manu- 
scripts with his neighbor and takes up the work of critic. In the 
meantime the instructor offers suggestions both to the critics and 
to the pupils who have prepared the themes. If he is thoroughly 
familiar with the besetting sin of each pupil, as he certainly ought 
to be, he will know immediately what to look for in each case and 
will not waste time. This theme will be returned to the author 
with directions to correct the misspelled words, revise the punctua- 
tion, or rewrite faulty sentences. Another pupil will be asked to 
rewrite his entire theme for any one of a number of reasons. If 
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the class period is too short, this rewriting may be done in prepara- 
tion for the next laboratory period. In point of fact, there is no 
limit to the things that may be accomplished in a laboratory period 
of forty minutes under the watchful eye of a wide-awake teacher. 

The laboratory system is of untold benefit both to teacher and 
pupil, because it brings the two into friendly relations and enables 
them to get thoroughly acquainted with each other. 

For the teacher, in the first place, it does away with most of the 
drudgery of theme correcting — the curse of red ink. And what a 
curse this is! One hundred themes a week, of 300 words each, 
means 30,000 words a week and upward of 1,000,000 words a school 
year. It is my firm conviction that there is nothing more stultify- 
ing than such work— and it frequently does more than stultify: 
it produces nervous wrecks who sooner or later are compelled to 
give up the struggle. To number with red ink the grains of corn 
in a granary would be just as edifying to any mentally alert person 
as to bend over a desk day after day patiently pouring out red ink 
over misspelled words, crude grammar, and nondescript sentences. 
If we should examine those red marks carefully, we should find them 
written with the teacher's life-blood. And what does all this red 
ink accomplish ? Very little. The pupil, for the most part, does 
not understand those hieroglyphics in red, and if he does he ignores 
them and proceeds to make the same mistakes the next time. The 
reason is obvious. There is very little personality or compelling 
force in red ink, but there is tremendous compelling force in the 
living word of a sympathetic teacher. I have frequently been 
astonished at the apparent lack of interest on the part of otherwise 
painstaking pupils in heeding written corrections, and more 
astonished at their manifestation of interest when they are told of 
these same errors. What should we think of a parent who would 
attempt to correct the mistakes of his children by means of written 
symbols ? The simple truth is that the average boy or girl has a 
profound respect for the spoken word of a sympathetic teacher or 
parent, but he is not to be reformed by dead symbols. 

Another advantage of the laboratory system is the opportunity 
it affords the teacher of regarding his pupils as distinct individuals 
rather than as a homogeneous mass of prototypes. In every class 
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there are certain pupils whose natural or acquired ability is such 
that they do not need any great amount of direction from the 
teacher; and there are others for whose emancipation from long- 
standing bad habits of speech eternity seems all too short. This 
fact is so evident as to be a mere truism, and yet there are many 
teachers of English who labor from year to year and wear themselves 
out in a vain attempt to make all pupils conform to one mold. 
The efficient teacher, like the wise physician, first diagnoses the 
case and then applies the remedy. The trouble at present seems 
to be that we are so detached from our pupils that we are unable 
to diagnose, and when we do succeed in diagnosing we settle upon 
red ink as the remedy. Now ninety-nine themes out of every 
hundred defy red ink. They cry aloud for something of flesh and 
blood. The thought that has come to me again and again in 
looking over a batch of themes is this: If I could only sit down with 
this or that pupil and have a heart-to-heart talk with him about 
his good and bad traits! If I could encourage him to cultivate 
that humor that I see here and there welling up like a fountain 
of crystal water, and, for heaven's sake, to take a little more pains 
with his spelling, his rambling harum-scarum sentences, and his 
abominable habit of omitting his apostrophes, his commas, and 
periods! And I would tell him, too, that a theme must have a 
definite point and that when he concludes he must not stop as if 
he had encountered a brick wall. And then I have tried the experi- 
ment and have been gratified at the sudden awakening that has 
come over these dependents, defectives, and delinquents. It is 
true, of course, that the same result may be attained by frequent 
consultation with the pupils of a class, but I have yet to see the 
teacher of English who, in addition to his recitation work and the 
many other things that he is expected to do, finds time for weekly 
consultations with each of his hundred or more pupils. The labora- 
tory method systematizes the work of consultation by making of 
it a fixed habit, and compensates for the loss of recitation time a 
hundred fold. 

The laboratory system is of advantage to the pupil in encour- 
aging him to do his best work. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
He works side by side with others and, if he has any pride at all, 
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naturally desires to do as well as these others because he does not 
wish his work to suffer by comparison. Thus the task of composi- 
tion becomes a friendly competition, resembling, in many respects, 
an athletic contest. If, as is usually the case, there is some one 
who sets the pace, the others will do their best to avoid being left 
in the lurch. Various expedients may be devised to increase this 
rivalry, but the very fact that the pupil's work at every point is 
immediately compared with that of his colaborers is a sufficient 
stimulus in itself. Such a condition is of course impossible in larger 
classes, because of the limitation of time and energy on the part 
of the teacher and because the spirit of a large class is not the spirit 
of a small group. There is much in mob psychology that will apply 
here. Increase the number in a class and you increase the difficulty 
of holding each individual to his appointed task and much more 
that of stimulating the individual to his best effort. 

In addition to being spurred on by friendly rivalry, the pupil 
in the laboratory section profits much by the immediate presence 
of a resourceful teacher. I say immediate presence because, as I 
have said above, the relation of teacher and pupil in the case of 
large classes becomes comparatively remote, and I use the term 
resourceful for the reason that laboratory work requires the utmost 
resourcefulness on the part of the teacher. The resourceful teacher 
possesses tact, sound judgment, a thorough knowledge of the 
individual needs of his pupils, and the ability to minister to those 
needs quickly and effectively. We hear much in these days of the 
supreme importance of individual responsibility on the part of 
pupils. This is all very well, but how is the pupil to acquire 
individual responsibility if left to shift for himself ? He is assigned 
a subject of which he knows little or nothing, and is told to go home 
and write a theme about it. Like Henry Ward Beecher's boy, who 
was told to write what he knew about the cow, he does his level 
best, but his level best is usually his poorest. Here is the classic 
that the boy wrote: "The cow is an animal with four legs, two 
horns, and a tail. Cows give milk. I love good milk. — William 
Bradshaw." Of course this is an exaggerated case, but it illustrates 
the point in hand. The average boy or girl of high-school age, 
especially the boy, is not overburdened with an abundance of ideas 
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on any subject and is not blessed with the ability to arrange what 
ideas he has in the best logical order. He therefore requires the 
constant aid of a mature mind to lead him from darkness into 
light. He finds this aid in the laboratory, where the teacher is 
ever ready to encourage, stimulate, and compel him to his best 
effort. 

In addition to being stimulated by the presence of his mates 
and the teacher, the pupil is further helped by the conditions under 
which his work is done. Here is a definite time set apart for the 
performance of a definite task — not, let us hope, under the goad 
of a taskmaster, but under the kindly guidance of a congenial 
helper. We can appreciate what this condition is if we compare it 
with the conditions under which most home themes are prepared. 
The average pupil defers the writing of his theme until the last few 
minutes before the recitation period, and then comes the wild 
scramble. No wonder that the teacher is so frequently reminded 
of scrambled eggs! I once found occasion to inquire of a certain 
boy as to when he wrote one of his remarkable productions. He 
replied that it was sometime near midnight after he had returned 
from a dance. I thereupon requested that he report to me at a 
stated period when he would not be so much under the spell of 
Morpheus, and rewrite the theme. If it were possible, I should 
like to project those two themes on a screen before you. Suffice it 
to say that the one was as like unto the other as a drunken sot is 
like a sober gentleman. 

Not only are pupils given to the habit of writing themes at 
unseasonable hours. They prepare them under other conditions 
that would be fatal even to the experienced author. One young 
lady confided to me that she always did her best when ensconced 
in a large fireside rocker with a box of chocolate bonbons within 
easy reach. I have heard of certain authors — Balzac, for example 
— who were addicted to black coffee and other stimulants, but the 
idea of chocolate bonbons as a source of inspiration is new. If we 
read between the lines, we can detect in many a theme the accom- 
paniment of the victrola, the player-piano, the honk of the auto- 
mobile, the hum of conversation, and many other distracting 
elements that make up our modern life. 
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The laboratory system, then, as applied to the composition 
work, relieves the teacher of a large part of the burden of red ink, 
stimulates friendly relations between teacher and pupil, and inspires 
the pupils to put forth their very best effort. Composition work, 
however, is not the only part of the English course that may be 
vitalized by the application of the laboratory system. The 
teaching of literature may be relieved in much the same way of 
treadmill tendencies and transformed into something of life-giving 
quality. To use a student phrase, the laboratory method will put 
"punch" into literature. There are two ways in which the system 
may be applied here, namely, by making a better use of the library 
and by improving the method of class instruction. 

In the first place, the high-school library should be a true literary 
laboratory. If it is to be so, it must be an attractive, well-equipped 
department of the school, where the student will acquire the habit 
of serious work rather than of prank-playing and desultory brows- 
ing. To this end it should be supplied with necessary apparatus 
in the form of card indexes, up-to-date encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
the various reference books, bound volumes of magazines, and a 
goodly number of works of solid literature. It is to be feared that 
many of our boards of education, in their enthusiasm for what they 
regard as the more practical things — the things that make a greater 
show for the eye — have minimized the importance of the library. 
A thousand-dollar lathe is a good and necessary thing in modern 
education, but a thousand dollars worth of good library equipment 
is of infinitely more value to the average high-school student. It 
is well, of course, to have both, but if we can have but one, let us, 
by all means, have the library equipment. 

And now, supposing that the library is the well-equipped labora- 
tory that it should be, the teacher of English, in co-operation with 
the librarian, should see that it is put to the best possible use. 
Many of us have too long been slaves to a textbook or two which 
we have worshiped as the Mohammedan worships the Koran. 
The inspiration of literature can no more be confined between the 
covers of a textbook than a symphony can be performed by a single 
instrument. The thing that I would say is this : Instead of using 
a single history of literature in class, let a dozen or more copies of 
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several good works be placed in the library for reference, or, if you 
please, laboratory work. In addition, get away from the detached 
and mutilated specimens usually found in collections of poetry and 
prose, and send the pupils to the great storehouse for enrichment 
of their souls. At present I am trying to do this, and I have found 
it the most profitable thing that I have attempted during my 
experience. To be more specific, I am using in the fourth year a 
large collection of poetry and prose, supplemented with frequent 
reports and readings from the various authors studied. My pupils, 
moreover, are not forming their conceptions of literary periods 
and the "characteristics" of authors solely from the inspired 
writings of any one genius — I will mention no names — but are 
learning to think for themselves by first reading literature and then 
by comparing their views with those found in criticisms. 

And now a few words as to the application of the laboratory 
system to the recitation work in literature. A fundamental error, 
it has seemed to me, is the habit on the part of the teacher of 
English of doing most of the reciting. He comes to the class, 
brimming over with ideas, and proceeds to dispense these ideas 
in the form of cross-questions and remarks, while the class sits 
passively by. Thus education becomes an absorptive process 
rather than a process of expression. It is to be feared that in 
many instances it is not even an absorptive process, but a process of 
dry-rot. What is the difficulty? It is this: The pupil is asked 
more questions in five minutes than he could possibly answer 
intelligently in several hours. What would you do, my fellow- 
teachers, if on the spur of the moment you were asked such questions 
as these: What is Milton's conception of Satan? Was Hamlet 
sane or insane? What are the various moods expressed in this 
sonnet ? I once came across the first of these questions in an edition 
of Paradise Lost and decided to try it on one of my pupils. The 
reply was, "I think Satan must have been a sort of bird, because 
he had wings." I do not say that intelligent questions should form 
no part of a recitation in literature, but the pupil should always 
be given time to think, and such questions should be subsidiary to 
more important things. The important thing is that each pupil 
learn to express his own conception of a piece of literature, not that 
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which he has acquired from voluminous notes or from a book of 
criticism, and he should learn to state this conception in a series 
of connected sentences and paragraphs rather than in detached 
ejaculations and grunts. The idea stated more specifically is this: 
At the beginning of the period let five or six pupils be assigned topics 
for exposition before the class, and the order in which they are to 
recite be designated by numbers. While these pupils are organizing 
their recitations, the instructor may profitably occupy ten minutes 
or so in asking questions of other members of the class and in 
offering suggestions, after which the real recitation begins. The 
teacher now takes a seat in the back of the room while each of the 
pupils who have been assigned topics proceeds with his exposition 
before the class. The superiority of this method over the old 
battledoor-and-shuttlecock system of rapid questions and instanta- 
neous answers is obvious. The pupil before his fellows feels the 
responsibility of saying something worth while, and he usually 
succeeds pretty well because he has had time to think. I should 
state here, perhaps, that I do not go on the assumption that these 
pupils have made all their preparation during the recitation period. 
They are supposed to have studied their lesson in the regular 
manner, but have spent the first few minutes in getting their 
thoughts in order for presentation. 

In conclusion, I believe that the best results in English may be 
attained with small groups rather than with large masses, and that 
the most efficient teacher is the one who, through his personality 
and the means at his command, best succeeds in leading the 
individuals of these groups to put forth the best that is in them. 
The work of teaching English is truly laborious at best, and if the 
laboratory system can lighten our burdens and at the same time 
make the work more attractive and beneficial to the student it 
deserves a trial. 



